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EXTRACTS FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSEPH 
JOHN GURNEY. 
RY HIS DAUGHTER. 
(Written principally for her Son, in the brief interval 
between her Father’s decease and her own.) 

We were very little children when he began | 
oceasionally to take us into his study, for times 
of religious retirement and prayer. After sitting 
a short time in silence, he would often kneel | 
down, and pour forth his prayers in the most | 
simple words he could use. I think I never shall | 
forget the very great solemnity, the holy, and to 
me, as a little child, the almost awful feeling of | 
some of these occasions. We continued this 
practice, at times, till he went to America, and | 
{ well remember when he gave us some parting 
religious advice at that time, that he spoke with | 
comfort of these seasons of retirement, and said ' 
that he hoped he had in some measure fulfilled ' 
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No. 1. 
himself, I think I may say, a striking exempli- 
fication of his own views. ' 

But I must return to our childhood. As soon 
as we could read, it was our daily office to read 
a psalm to him in the early morning. Deeply 
serious and attentive was his countenance at 
these times. When once this habit was begun, 
he could not bear us to spend the time in any 
other way, never allowing us to talk to him, but 
making us read until he was quite dressed. I do 
not think that at that very early period we had 
any other Bible reading with him than this, 
(except, of course, the regular family reading.) 
Religious instruction, however, we had much 
from him in the way of conversation. Often, 
while we were taking a ramble in the park, he 
would endeavor to impress upon yggthe great doc- 
trines of Christianity, and especially the pecu- 
liar principles of Friends. He was strict with 
us about using the plain language, and before we 
could fully understand the reason for it, the habit 
was completely established, so that, though we 
were constantly with people not Friends, we 
never had the least difficulty in using it. His 
anxiety and feeling on this subject are among 
the points which I most vividly remember from 
my very early childhood. But while he thus 
endeavored te cultivate a taste for our own pecu- 
liar path, he was always ready to acknowledge 
the good in those who did not, in everything, 
agree with him, and freely allowed us to associate 


his paternal duty, in endeavoring to train us in! with the great variety of guests who, at this 
the habit of prayer. It was a subject he con-! time, frequented Earlham. Strong indeed is my 
stantly pressed on our attention, begging us to! impression of the warm welcome he gave to all 
be most regular in reading the Scriptures to our- the excellent of the earth,” of whatever sect 
selves,"In private, morning and evening, and in| or positiontin life. He delighted in the society 
endeavoring to wait upon the Lord. Having | of such; and when religion was united with 
mentioned this subject, I think I must not omit | fine intellectual powers, their company was quite 
another which he also very frequently pressed |a feast to him. He always acted on the princi- 
on our atteftion, so that they are connected in | ple of “learning something from every ene,” 
my mind, as those on which he spoke to us the | and early advised us to do the same. One of 
most often and the most earnestly. This was| our most frequent and most welcome visitors, at 
the immediate and perceptible. guidance of the | this time, was Henry Tacy; a very kind friend 
Holy Spirit, a doctrine which he endeavored to to us.as children, and I think my dear father 
explain to us, and the practical application of | must have enjoyed his company. I can well 
which he tried to make us feel, even at a very| remember watching them in many an earnest 
early age ;—“ the golden clue,” as he called it, | and interesting conversation. Such visitors we 
a clue by which he was himself Jed, both in| frequently had, but it is striking to me to re- 
small things and great, more than any other| member how he kept up our respect fora dif- 
Person that I ever knew. As we grew up, and | ferent class, I mean the Norfolk Friends, who 
4s our intimacy ¥itn higg deepened, we saw in’ always found a warm welcome at Earlham. He 
va 
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used to say the Quarterly Meeting suppers put, 


him in mind of the “ love-feasts”’ of the early 
Christians. He certainly trained us to treat 
travelling ministering Friends with the greatest 
respect, I was going to say reverence ; and their 
coming to Earlham was always a pleasure to us 
all. There was no one who was more cordially 
welcomed by him, in these early days, than 
Jonathan Hutchinson. He was a picturesque 
person, his white hair hanging almost to his 
shoulders; his countenance full of dignity and 
peace. I well remember my dear father’s affec- 
tionate attention to him. He used to say “he 
was a thorough Christian gentleman, refined by 
nature and by grace.”” I was about seven years 
old when our father left us fora long journey in 
Ireland, a circumstance which I mention chiefly 
for the sake of recording our intense joy at his 
return. I shall never forget the feeling of re- 
ceiving him at our Brighton lodgings, where we 
had been staying with my aunt Rachel Gurney, 
who was there for the benefit of her health. How 
I did jump when I saw him, screaming out, “ It 
is papa! it ispapa!’’ without the least power of 
running to meet him! And I have vividly be- 
fore me his countenance at that moment, show- 
ing a perfect counterpart of our joy! We re- 
turned home soon after this, and the next event 
of importance was his bringing our new 
“mamma”™*to Earlham. It was one of our 
lovely Norfolk evenings? in early autumn, when 
they arrived. We children were waiting for 
them in anxious expectation, when the carriage 
drove up. I was awed at being introduced to 
my new mamma, for I had never seen her before, 
but was directly at ease with her; and I can 
fancy that I caught his evident happiness. * * 
I cannot attempt to give the history of the 
next few years, but will just mention those points 
which made the strongest impression on me. I 
have no doubt his married life was a very happy 
one, though our mother’s delicate health often 
brought him into much anxiety. They particu- 
larly enjoyed their Greek Testament readings, 
after breakfast, in the sitting-room. This was a 
time they were never to be interrupted; after 
that, my father went into his study, and was 
closely engaged in writing, only walking for a 
few minutes in the garden, “ thinkidg out a sen- 
tence,”’ as we children used to say. At twelve, 
his horse came round ; and, as I sat at my lessons, 
I used to hear him run up-stairs to take leave of 
my mother, and then ride off to the Bank. He 
often came back at three or four, and called 
directly for her to take a walk with him. We 
diped in those days at five, and I have since 
thought how good it was for us that we were 
early transferred from the nursery to the dining- 
room, and had all our meals with the family. 
This gave us the opportunity of being with them 
more than we otherwise could. But we always 


went to lessons again after dinner. The only | 
exception to this was sometimes in the summer, ' 


REVIEW. 

when we all took delightful walks together in 
the beautiful evenings. Most happy are the re- 
membrances of some of those rambles in the 
park and meadows! Our aunt Catherine con- 
tinued to reside at Earlham, and took a most 
valuable part in our education. My dear father 
always enjoined it upon us to treat her with the 
greatest respect and affection, often telling us 
how very much he owed to her himself. As we 
grew older, he took more part in the superintend- 
ence of our studies, especially in the Bible; often 
giving us subjects on which to find texts, a plan 
which he thought particularly calculated to ex- 
cite our interest in the study of the Scriptures, 
and which was always a pleasure tous. He was 
very particular about our Latin lessons, and 
wished us to begin Greek, that we might read 
the New Testament with him. I believe it was 
a great effort for him to make up his mind to 
send John Henry to school, and every succeed- 
ing holiday I remember how heartily he felt his 
going. He often wrote to him, and frequently 
letters of serious advice. ‘ Exercise for the 
body, learning for the intellect, religion for the 
soul.” This [ remember was a sentence in one 
of his letters, and earnestly did he press all upon 
him, but especially the last. He seldom parted 
from me, for any visit, without a word of caution 
and advice. Just as I was going off to North- 
repps, one day, he whispered to me, “ Keep near 
to that which will keep thee ’’—words which 
have returned to me often and often, for my help. 
Most bitterly did he suffer if he saw us, even as 
children, doing wrong. I painfully remember 
the sorrow of seeing him weep, when I was very 
young, because he thought I had been persever- 
ing in a falsehood. It was a punishment far 
greater than any other he could inflict; yet it 
was the means of increasing my extreme rever- 
ence for my father; all my feelings became more 
tender to him, after having caused him so much 
pain, and | felt the value of such a friend, when 
my young mind was oppressed with the sense of 
sin. 

During the next few years, my father was 
often from home on his religious éngagements 
The longest of these absences was his journey to 
Scotland, when he was laid up with histame leg 
in Edinburgh, during which time that delightful 
little MS., the Chalmeriana, was written. Surely 
his habit of making the most of every circum- 
stance that could turn to profit, was one of the 
most striking features of his character. Never 
to ‘miss an opportunity’’ was one of his mottoes. 
He was in the practice of recording any incident 
of interest in the shape of letters to his children 
To this we owe his little MSS. about Wilberforce 
and our Grandmother Fowler, and the Afternoon 
at Cambridge, and Morning at Oxford. He had 
great accuracy of memory, and a remarkable 
power of putting down conversation, without 
losing its spirit. I well remember the afternoo® 
he spent with Simeon, when I was with bin. 
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how busily he occupied himself the next morn- 
ing, as we travelled in the carriage, in putting 
down the incidents of that occasion. During 
these years, he was very much occupied with 
public objects. The Bible Society and Anti- 
Slavery cause engaged him much, and most deep 
was the interest he took in them. His purse, and 
still more his mind and time, were always at 
their service, and he attended many of the county 
Bible Meetings. I remember his animated 
speeches; how he threw life into these little 
meetings, rousing up the indifferent by his kind 
manner to themselves, and by his own devotion 
to the cause. 

One of the most marked events in each year, 
was the Bible Meeting party; perhaps these oc- 
casions were particularly likely to be great epochs 
toa child. At all events, they were so to me. 
From the time that my dearest father put me, as 
a little child, on the table at dessert, to look ata 
party of ninety, the largest we ever had, till they 
were discontinued, I looked forward to them as 
agreat treat. But they were, for better reasons, 
occasions of extreme interest, and I have no 
doubt were the means of great good, in uniting 
many in Christian fellowship, who would other- 
wise have known each other only by name. 
Though my dearest father steadily maintained 
his own views as a Friend, he was always ready 
to give a warm welcome to the individuals who 
came down to attend the meetings of the Mis- 
sionary and Jewish Societies, which were held 
in the same week with that of the Bible Society. 
He treated the missionaries and agents with the 
greatest kindness, and helped them in those 
parts of their objects in which he could do so 
consistently with his principles, especially in the 
distribution of the Hebrew Scriptures to the 
Jews, and in the School of Missionaries. He 





REVIEW. 8 
I never saw my dear father look more beauti- 
ful than he did atthe bottom of those long 
tables. As soon as the cloth was removed, he 
would extract their various stores of information 
from different individuals in the most happy 
manner. Thus the time was turned to account, 
and I have no doubt these days were often very 
profitable to many, as it was his most earnest 
desire they should be. His own loving spirit 
was caught by all around, and I must believe it 
was in great measure owing to the depth of his 
charity that there was such remarkable unity 
among those whom he assembled around him. 
Dear old H. Scarnell, (a worthy Friend, who 
had lived some years at Karlham, in the capacity 
of housekeeper,) always came on the day of the 
Bible meeting, and I have often heard her relate 
with delight, how one day she came late, when 
all were seated, and she was about to retreat 
from the dining-room, seeing no place for her, 
when my father caught sight of her, called after 
her most kindly, and placed her, as she expressed 
it, “between himself and Lady Jane, in the 
very first seat inthe room.” I have before said, 
how careful he was to be attentive to guests of 
every degree, and these occasions would furnish 
abundant proof that he was peculiarly kind to 
those who might feel themselves a little less 
grand than their neighbors. His own ministry, 
at the family readings, was very striking and 
impressive. There was often a religious oppor- 
tunity in the course of the evening, beside the 


usual readings, and these were generally very 
solemn occasions. . , . © 


Account of Mary Smitu, of Darlington, de- 
ceased 12th month, 18th, 1853, aged 84 years. 





Little is known of the early days of this dear 


certainly had a remarkable power of showing | friend, but that she became religiously disposed 
love and friendship towards his fellow-Christians, | while young, and united herself to the Metho- 
whilst he always openly acknowledged and main-| dists, with whom she continued some years. She 
tained his own opinions on particular points. A | was afterwards led into silent waiting upon the 
wore complete illustration of this part of his| Lord; and, finding most comfort and satisfaction 
character there could not be, than in Renennen| in the worship, &c., of Friends, she joined our 
ment of the very large parties at Earlham of Society, and not unfrequently spoke in our Meet- 
which I am speaking. His brothers-in-law, ings, both in testimony and supplication. But 
‘my uncles Buxton and Cunningham,) who were | her commission seemed to be particularly for 
his ready helpers on such occasions, asked whom | individuals, in addressing whom she was some- 
they liked to the meetings, and certainly the| times remarkably led; having to point out to 
dining-room, filled on those days, was no common | them what would be their peculiar line of duty, 
ight. It was so different from a party called| if faithful; which was strikingly exemplified in 
together for mere amusement: so fine a feeling | more than one instance. 

pervaded the whole; while he, as master, was| Mary Smith was one who adorned a humble 
wonderfully able to keep up the tone of conver-| walk in life, by her piety and faithfulness, and 
‘ation, so that I should think, it never sank toa} by her , self-denying exertions for the good of 
mere chit-chat level. My impression is, that} others... She brought up, and carefully trained, 
vhile he greatly felt the responsibility of these|.more than one of her poor relations, when her 
vecasions, he most truly enjoyed them, having | own means were very scanty. 

often around him those whose conversation was| Nor was poverty her greatest trial; she was 
‘ feast to him, such as Wilberforce, Simeon, | for many years afflicted by the intemperance of 
legh Richmond, John Canningham, and many | her husband, whose conduct she patiently bore, 
others. while she used efforts to reclaim him, and fre- 
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quently poured out her prayers, in secret, unto 
Him who only could grant her desire. 

On one occasion, when she had been toa 
neighboring village, unsuccessfully endeavoring 
to induce her husband to leave his drinking com- 
panions, in the agony of her soul she knelt by 
the way-side, under shelter of the darkness, and 
entreated for his conversion ; and, in mercy, it was 
plainly intimated to her, that he should be “ saved 
with an everlasting salvation.”” This greatly 
comforted her at the time, and sustained he 
while he was permitted to run on in his evil 
course; the error of which he, at length, saw, 
and was strengthened to forsake. She nursed 
him affectionately through his last illness, and 
could acknowledge that the promise had been 
abundantly fulfilled, to the joy and rejoicing of 
her heart. 

The decline of her own strength was slow and 
gradual, and at time s attended by muc =h suffer- 
ing, which she endured with great patience, say- 
ing that she could commit herself to the Lord, 
for life or for death, 
will should be done. 

She was strong in the faith that her Saviour 
would receive her; and such, we doubt not, was 
mercifully her experience, when the spirit made 


and only desired 


its escape from the worn-out tabernacle. —Annual | 


Monitor. 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


In the fourth volume of the Review, we pub- 


lished an account of an ascent, then 


made, to the summit of Mont 


the 


Blanc, as well as 


a notice of ascent of the same mountain by 
H. B. de Saussure, who appears to have been 
one of the first who accomplished this hazardous, 


The following 
account of a still more recent successful attempt 
to effect the same object, which is abridged from 
Fraser's Magazine, contains a particularly graphic 
description of the scenery as observed from this 
elevated position, and of the toils and dangers 
attendant upon the undertaking. 

In the summer of 1851, with the rest of the 
holiday world, I found myself one of a party 
beneath the Alps. Our head quarters were fixed 
near Lausanne, in the midst of that region of 
Italian coloring and of Alpine outline, well fitted 
to be the dreamland of Rousseau, and to inspire 
that host of writers of all countries, and of our 
own not least, whose names shed such lustre on 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva. One day, three 
of us were pulling, for our usual afternoon’s bath, 
some five or six miles to the west, when a sudden 
exclamation from our coxswain directed all eyes 
to the south; and there, beyond those eight or 
nine miles of glorious blue which form the widest 
expanse of the lake, high over the gigantic 
mountain-wall which limits to the north the 


toilsome and fruitless enterprise. 


, 


r | himself. 


a 
that his 


recently | 
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province ot Savoy, and behind which peak after 
peak pierces the sky—beyond and above all these, 
one spirit-like shape of dazzling white, “ mystie, 
wonderful,” riveted our gaze. It might have 
been mistaken at first for a cloud, but it was 
brighter than the brightest cloud, and, though 
seemingly suspended high in air, was perfectly 
motionless. We instinctively knew that before 
our eyes was none other than the subject of many 
of our speculations, the monarch of the Alps 


We felt that his spell was upon us, that we 
could not but obey it. We were now literally 
within his shadow, or rather within the dazzling 
reflection, and from that moment we were never 
without its range till we found ourselves above 
it, and were casting our own puny shadows down 
upon him! That day we commenced a rigorous 
course of training, and got into excellent condi- 
tion. The process was perhaps laborious, but 
not, therefore, otherwise than deli ehtful; in 
fact, if any one had offered us some of that won- 
derfal coco-leaf which The Chemistry 
Life tells us enables you at once, without 
|pant of the breath, or one trembling of th 
| knees, in very rivalry of Commodore 
| that “exceedingly brave man ”—to skip up per- 
pendicular mountains, and with the same unfail- 
| ing alacrity to skip down again—if 
lone had made 


’ 
of Common 


Rogers— 


Fl 8 ay, al 5 
us an offer of this truly roya il 
viaticum, this breath-giving, muscles bracing 
vegetable, I do believe we should have been 
| foolish enough to have preferred our own mor 
laborious preparations. 

But let us away forthwith, whether in a direct 
line through the Chablais, which is less known 
than it deserves to be, or by the usual 
routes, to Chamouni, the only side from whic! 
the summit of Mont Blane is accessible. ur 
first view of the valley (if that may be called a 
view wherein nothing is to be ) was far 
from encouraging. Four days of thunder and 
lightning gave us ample time to engage ou! 
guides, to procure alpen-stocks, green spectacles 
green veils, gaiters, fur gloves, shoes with angu- 
lar nails to bite the ice, to get very impatie nt at 
the obstinacy of the "weathe r, and, finally, 
make up our minds to give up the idea arr re- 
trace our steps. We hi ad been informed that 4 
M. Smith was also waiting to make the ascent, 
and we at once proposed, of course, to make 4 
joint expedition ; but I suppose that the garcon 
read in our faces a total, and certainly not inex- 
cusable, ignorance as to who M. Smith might be; 
so, to make the matter “ perfectly intelligible t 
the meanest comprehension,” he added, “ You 
know M. Smith, of London.” The more than 
ever mysterious ‘gentleman at length proved t 
be Mr. Albert Smith, and, as may be well ima- 
gined, the most acceptable of companions. 

Well, we were about to leave, when suddenly 
| the weather changed, and all was preparatio! 

once more. Despondency was gone. Bottles 
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wine, loaves of bread, cheeses, wax-candles, 
mutton and veal, beef and fowls, chocolate, 
prunes, raisins, acid drops, and a hundred other 
articles, necessary and unnecessary, were cram- 
med into portable packets. One day was given 
to allow the weather to settle. Weemployed it | 
the Brevent, the well-known 
mountain range of an elevation of 8500, opposite 
to Mont Blanc. No near view of Mont Blane 
is more striking than that obtained from this fre- 
uented p int. As you ascend the Brevent, its 
range, opposite, seems ever to become higher | 
and higher. The magnificent needles, and domes, 
' 
| 


in ascending 


nd the glaciers dividing them—those “ five 
wild torrents fiercely glad ’’—became gradually 
manifest in their real immensity. The very dif- 
ferent aspect of the converse of this view will 
With 
glass could be traced the whole route of the 
rrow Une 


have to be mentioned in its proper place. 


line of ascent alone ean lead to 

summit, with a slight, but dangerous, possi- 
ble deviation, to which we shall later allude, and 
this fact, with others analogous, forcibly called 
tomy mind Milton’s description of the “ East- | 
ro Grate’’ of 


Paradise :— 


It was a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Conspi Winding with ome ascent, 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high. 
The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 
Indeed the parallel might be continued still 
further; for while watching, with this deserip- 
o in my memory, the troops of clouds of a 
thousand glorious hues still wheeling round the | 
summit-dome, it was not dificult to indulge in 
he dreamy reverie, that the eye beheld not 
louds, but the angelic cohorts, warding there, 


uous far. 





——and nigh at hand 
Celestial armory, shields, helms and spears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold. 
The only obvious way to give those who may 
not have seen it any idea of the appearance of 
the Mont Blane chain from this point, is to sug- 
gest to them to watch the next wall of clouds, 
which rises from the horizon into a clear blue 
sky above. There is the same appearance in 
th of massy black foundations, rising into 
brilliant peaks and pinnacles, or rounded into 
shining domes; indeed, so much alike are these 
mountains and such clouds, that you may often 
inthe Alps (as most persons will remember) 
wistake one for the other. 
The height of Mont Blane above the sea is 
15,744 feet ; above Chamouni about 3000 feet 
ess. It has been said that these mountains are 
the most magnificent in the world ; and so they | 
ire: for although, as Forbes has pointed out, 
the height of some of the Cordilleras above the | 
sea 18 much more considerable, and parts of the 
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| bockey’s ” 


| its final fall into the valley below. 


| steepest, most beautiful of glaciers. 





Himalayas exceed even 26,000 feet, still the 
plateaux from which they rise are at an immense 
evel above the sea, and the snow line (the only | 
other standard by which the eye can judge) 


o 


rises so. much higher in these American and 
Asiatic ranges, that the actual measurement from 
its commencement to the summit of the moun- 
tains is in very few cases greater than that of 
the snows of Mont Blane. With regard to 
nobleness of outline, all are agreed that the 
European range is unapproachable. I believe 
myself that such mountains as Mont Blanc 
would lose nothing of their vastness even were 
they to lose some two or three thousand feet of 
their actual height, at least to any except the 
most practised eye. 

At last the morning fatal to grouse, most pro- 


pitious to us, arrived. At half-past seven our 


arrangements were complete, breakfast with the 


guides duly solemnized, and we were off. Our 
caravan as it wound along the course of the Arve, 
towards the point at which the ascent begins, 
presented an appearance extremely picturesque. 
Sixteen cuides, four to each amateur, and as 
many porters engaged to go as far as our night’s 
bivouac, with the necessary comforts, formed 
our body-guard. Poles, hatchets, the ladder, the 
green veils flying from our caps, gave us a very 
business-appearance. L hope that we were at 
least as much impressed with the dignity of our 
position as was the magna comitans caterva. 
Albert Smith was perched magnificently on a 
mule, determining to save his legs as far as the 
mule would or could consent to go. We, the 
rest, advanced humbly on our feet, being con- 
stantly checked in our pace by the imperative 
guides, who were constantly quoting “ Rickey- 
favorite proverb of Piano, sano, 
De Saussure had so ordained, and the 
traditions of Mont Blanc, in this case of most wise 
import, alter not more than Mont Blane himself. 

At the “ Village of the Pilgrims,’’ one of the 
great buttresses of the mountain descends into 
the Vale of Chamouni. Up this buttress lay 
our first ascent. The region of enchantmert had 
commenced. On our left hand, in a deep ravine, 
fell the glacier-fed ‘‘ Waterfall of the Pilgrims; 
striking against a rock, it shoots up again (or 
rather shot, for the natural rock is now in its 
place no more, whatever art may have done to 


lontano., 


| supply nature) into a faultless arch, the beauty 


of which when spanned by a “ brightning foam- 
bow”’ is perfectly indescribable. To our right, 
the scene was still more unreal and fairy like. 
Above and through a forest of gloomy pines, 
the lofty ice-spikes of the Glacier des Boissons 
were seen to glitter and sparkle in the sun. This 
ice stream occupies the ravine now to our right, 


| and these gleaming spires are the pyramids which 


it tosses up in such fantastic prodigality before 
We shall soon 
become better acquainted with this, the loftiest, 
The “large 
and influential concourse”? which had followed 
us from Chamouni gradually thinned off as we 
ascended the gigantic causeway which forms the 
foundation of the noble Aiguile du Midi. Left 
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at length to our own society, we braced our 
energies for the way. Though the first three 
hours’ climb, albeit steep (even for the Alps,) 
was not particularly remarkable, still it was very 
far from being without its beauties. 
living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at our feet. 

Gentians innumerable variegated the emerald 
turf, and blushing tufts of dwarf rhododendrons 
the “ rose des Alpes,’ were scarcely less beauti- 
fully plentiful. The ascending scale of vege- 
tation, of which the most complete picture, from 


the tropical sugar-cane to the arctic lichen, is! 


reserved for the traveller in the Andes, presents 
even in the Alps no uninteresting study. But 
we are at the Pierre a |’Echelle, 4000 feet above 
Chamouni. The ladder of the last party that 
may cross the glacier is always left under this 
rock. ‘Tradition enjoins that the length of the 
ladder should be thirteen feet, that here it should 
be deposited. Posterity trembles and obeys. 
As of course we had brought a new and sound 
one with us, the old and rotten ladder which we 
found under the rock, we forthwith converted 
into fire-wood, adding it to the stock which had 
been collected to cheer our night’s bivouac, in 
the pine forest already alluded to, that being the 
last wood of any kind to be encountered on our 
ascent. The mounted one of our party had 
long since of course been forced to discard his 
mule. We rested half an hour for breakfast, 
and then loath to turn our backs on the widen- 
ing spendors of the view, addressed ourselves to 
more serious business. 

The Moraine, or “ glacier-wall”’ (as the Ger- 
mans expressively call it,) was now to be crossed. 
The glacier itself (des Boissons) was to succeed. 
But the surmounting of this lateral moraine wall 
was a matter of some toil. The confused débris 
of rocks of all shapes and sizes, of which it 


consists, called for the best use of our eyes to| 


direct our feet. A broken limb would inevitably 
be the penalty of any carelessness. Those who 
have ascended Scafell in Cumberland, will re- 
member a wild confusion of angular rocks near 
to, and on its summit; and yet such (as none 
will deny) is but a very inadequate type of the 
moraine of a glacier. 

This passed, we are on the glacier. The ice- 
world is before us. Ice and snow, or rocks too 
steep to harbor either, this is all that we shall 
behold for many hours to come. At first the 
surface was smooth enough, the crevasses which 
score the glacier neither wide nor irregular. But 
by degrees the rifted chasms become wider, 
deeper, more irregular, increasing in their mar- 
vellous beauty as they become more difficult. 
The grime which fringes the glacier towards the 
moraine, or rather from the moraine, diminishes 
as we depart from its edge, the pearl-like hue of 
the surface of the ice becomes purer, the blue 
of the higher, the deep sea-green of the lower 
rifts more intense and striking. The heat on 
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the glacier was overpowering, the glare of re. 
flected light blinding. Veils and green specta- 
cles were in requisition, though at the more dan- 
gerous points these had to be removed to aid the 
sight, and higher up, to assist the respiration. 
Our direction was to the right, in fact, across 
the glacier with an inclination upwards; the ob- 
ject being to circumvent some very wide and 
impassable crevasses which lay in a straight line 
between us and the Grand Mulets our destined 
quarters for the night. The enormous reservoir 
of ice, which is ever in the process of formation 
from the snows of the summit, flows down ina 
broad and turbulent stream, till it is forced to 
divide its body by another huge buttress, parallel 
to and resembling that which we have just left. 
This is the Montagne de la Céte. The right 
half of the ice-stream becomes the Glacier des 
Boissons, the left half the Glacier de Tacconay. 
At the point of bisection, above as well as below, 
the struggle of the icewaves is terrific. We now 
found ourselves immediatcly above it, 7. ¢., ina 
straight line with the Grands Mulets rocks, and 
the buttress of la Céte (not to be confounded 
with the Mur de la Céte, to which we have not 
yet attained.) All the patience and ingenuity 
of the guides were now well wanted. The cre- 


vasses which could be cleared at a jump became 
few and far between; and pole, ladder and 
hatchet did us good service. 


First went a guide 
with a hatchet ; to him were connected by a rope, 
at intervals of five or six yards, three other 
guides, then the foremost amateur, then again 
four guides preceding myself, and soon. The 
porters with the provisions at this point declared 
that they had had enough of it, and the constantly 
renewed bribe of an extra bottle of wine ceased, 
as it lost its novelty, to have the desired effect. 
In fact, they said good-bye to us, wished us bon 
voyage, descended again, and we felt that now 
at all events we were “in for it.”’ 

Crevasses of moderate width were crossed by 
laying two or three alpen-stocks aeross them, 
forming abridge; those more formidable required 
the ladder, also used asa bridge. We stepped 
across from round to round, and as my head was 
tolerably steady, I could not refrain from looking 
down between them, any sense of nervousness 
in so doing being completely mastered by the 
inexpressible beauty of the depths—dark green 
as far as the light could penetrate the ice, 
shadowing off into a boundless undefined gloom 
where it could not. One of our party, who had 
not the previous training of the other three, and 
who was also a much stouter man, preferred 
straddling the ladder, and in that position being 
pulled and shoved across fore and aft, amidst 
the shouts of the party—an expedient at once 
ingenious and safe. 

During Mr. Brown’s ascent a guide owed his 
safety in crossing a crevasse to a very curious 
circumstance. When within a foot of the ladder 
by which he was about to mount, he suddenly 
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sunk to his arms in snow, and in trying to rise | bers £800,000,000 (including the recent loan,) 
disappeared altogether; the men at the ladder| or in our own currency, $4,000,000,000.* It 


reached down their poles, and hauled him up, 
partly insensible. He ascribed his safety entirely 


| 


would oceupy a Methuselah 304 years to count 
this sum, allowing he could count sixty dollars 


to the branches of the fir fagot, which project-| every minute for ten hoursa day. The aggregate 
ing across his knap-sack, wedged him firmly on | interest upon this indebtedness, at the rates paid 


either side of the crevasse, his body being thus 
suspended over what he described as a vast 


depth. 
(To be continued.) 


A FINANCIAL GLANCE AT THE WAR. 


Every war must be followed sooner or later 
by a full reckoning of its cost. Its abettors may 
shut their eyes for a time to its enormous ex- 
penses, and even make it a part of patriotism to 
scout them as a low, vulgar consideration ; but 
as pay-day must come in due time, it is wise to 
count the cost in season. 

“People think,” says the London Empire, 
July 7, “we take a low estimate of national 
affairs, if we calculate the cost of war. But stay! 
Napoleon ILI. asks that legislature which he has 
set up, to give him a new conscription of 140,- 
000 men, a new loan equal to $150,000,000, and 
new taxes which will swell out the burdens of 
the people. At the same time, our several re- 
turns are published, showing an income of up- 
wards of $5,000,000 in three months in the 
shape of new imwpositions, and of nearly $40,000,- 
000 during the past year. Such figures give us 
a notion of the price we pay for humbling Russia, 
and ruining ourselves.” 

One of our own papers (Boston Journal) thus 
speaks on the same topic: “If the citizens of 
the United States have any desire to plunge into 
a foreign war, if they are not satisfied with the 
peaceful and prosperous condition of their own 
country, and cannot fully realize the lightness of 
the burden imposed upon them to defray the 
expenses of government, we recommend them to 
study the financial position of Great Britain and 
other war-ridden and debt-oppressed countries of 
Europe. We hear much of the horrors of war, 
and to the humane and sympathising the thought 
of the hecatombs of human victims offered up on 
the shrine of Mars, the anguish of widows, and 
the wailing of the fatherless, excite feelings of 
the most profound aversion to national butcheries; 
but there are some whose minds have a more 
practical bent, and who can more fully appreciate 
the evils of war through an examination of their 
results upon the financial condition of a coun- 
try. With such individuals, figures cannot lie ; 
and it may be profitable, as well as instruc- 
tive, to look at the effects of war upon the 
finances of a country, as exemplified by Great 
Britain. 

_ Every one is aware that Great Britain is groan- 
ing under a national debt, created at various 
umes to pay the costs of foreign wars. The 
amount of this indebtedness is in round num- 


by the British Government, is $139,870,000 ; 
more than double the whole expense of our own 
government. It isnot probable that this enormous 
debt will ever be paid off or materially reduced. 
To show how small is the prospect of a reduction, 
it is only necessary to state that during thirty- 
nine years of peace from 1815, it was reduced 
only $310,000,000, or less than eight per cent. 
One quarter of this reduction has already been 
offset by the first war loan ($80,000,000) con- 
tracted for the present war. It was recently 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
even on the removal of war, the decrease in the 
public indebtedness would not only stop, but 
the movement would be reversed. 


But let us look a little closer at the burdens 
imposed upon the people to sustain the war. 
Before it began, the annual expenses of the 
British Government amounted to about $265,- 
000,000. An attempt was made to provide for 
the war, without materially increasing the debt, 
by the imposition of new taxes, which were ac- 
cordingly proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and voted by Parliament. The amount 
realized from these taxes was £11,157,000, 
swelling the income of the treasury to £64,500, - 
000 ($322,500,000). But there was still a deficit 
which was unprovided for by the recent loan of 
£16,000,000. We thus find, as the result of 
the first year of the war, an increased tax to the 
amount of $55,785,000, and an increased in- 
debtedness to the amount of $80,000,000. 

But the maximum of expense in carrying on 
the war has by no means been reached. This 
already vast expenditure has been incurred to 
sustain an army in the Crimea which in effective 
force would. at no time amount to 25,000 men, 
and to maintain two squadrons in comparative 
idleness. The war must be prosecuted upon a 
wider scale before it can be productive of great 
results. The army must be doubled, and ac- 
tivity infused into the operations of the navy, 
which will involve increasing expenditures. We 
find that the budget for the present year re- 
cognizes this stern fact, and, while recommend- 
ing a still further increase of taxation, antici- 
pates a largely increased deficiency at the end of 
the year. The existing taxes, it is estimated, 
will produce £63,339,000 ; but the wants of the 
treasury will be £86,339,000 for the following 
purposes :— 





* Asa pound weight of standard gold, 11 ounces 
of which are pure gold, is coined into 444 English 
guineas, this enormous debt, if paid in pure gold, would 
require 15,696,738 pounds, Troy;weight, or more thaa 
5766 English tons. 
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Charge for the debt, £27,974,000 place. Our Friends being thus left to them- 
For the army, 16,214,477 | , : . 
A Vote of Credit for ditto, 3900 000 | Selves, Jesse Kenworthy was appointed Clerk for 


For the Navy, 16,653,042 | the day, and they were favored to hold a quiet, 





ma ine Civil Bertice, sGapone | solemn meeting. In the afternoon of the same 
ea Leen, ” , 4,090,900 day, the Meeting for Sufferings was held in the 
To sepaae Savings Banks Stock, 1' 000,000 same apartment, B. Hoyle and his adherents oe- 
Margin for contingencies, 4,000,000 | cupying the other end of the house. 

Total, £85 899,561 On first day morning, a meeting for worship 


To meet this deficiency of £23,000,000, convened at Mount Pleasant, at 10 o’clock, in 
($115,000,000) the Chancellor of the Exchequer | Which the upper seats were chiefly if not wholly 
proposed to raise £5,300,000 by additional taxes | occupied by ministers in attendance from other 
as follows : 3s. per ewt. on sugar; Id. per Ib. 00 | Yearly Meetings, and on them the public service 
ones . wm pron — vend ye —_ appears to have principally devolved. The meet- 

a se E : ing in the afternoon appears to have been nearly 


comes ; and 1d. on banker's cheeks. But, after | "5. : : , 
the imposition of these taxes, there will still be | similar to that in the morning, the labors in the 
ministry falling, as before, on members from 


a deficiency of £17,700,000 (probably much 
other Yearly Meetings. Of the mectings at 


greater) which must be met by a loan. 
Short Creek we have no specific information. 













The grand results of the two first years of war 
in its relation to the finances of the country as 
shown by these statements, may be thus sum- 
marily stated :— 

Increased taxation—1854-5 £11,157,000 
. - 1855-6 5,300,000 


Total addition to annual expenditure £16,457,000 
Deficiency of 1854-5 £20,000,000 
« 1855-6 17,700,000 


On second day morning at 10 o’clock, the 
time to which both meetings adjourned last 
year, Benjamin Hoyle and Jonathan Binns took 
their seats side by side at the Clerk’s table; 
James B. Bruff, the Assistant Clerk, being seated 
by the side of the latter. Silence was first broken 
by a Friend in attendance from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, after which a Friend from Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting appeared in supplication. It 
was observed that a number, including some in 
conspicuous stations, kept their seats during the 
time of prayer, but this conduct was not sane- 
tioned by Benjamin Hoyle or Joseph Edgerton, 
the former being one of the first to rise on his 
feet. 

A brief pause succeeded the prayer, when 
Benjamin Hoyle rose and read his opening 
minute. He then called over the names of rep- 
resentatives from all the Quarters, to which the 
usual responses were made; and a minute to 
that effect was prepared and read. The report 
from each Quarterly Meeting was then deliber- 
ately read. A committee to examine the Trea- 
surer’s account, was also appointed. The time 
thus occupied, after reading the opening minute, 
was estimated at not more than half an hour. 
An ancient Friend then rose and suggested that 
it was a proper time for the meeting to proceed 
to business, and proposed that the Clerk of the 








Total addition to debt, £37,700,000 


Increase of expenses for two years, £54,157,000 
or $270,785,000. 





_ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 15, 1855. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Several letters have been received from Friends 
attending this Yearly Meeting, containing a sum- 
mary account of its proceedings from the begin- 
ning to the evening of the 4th inst. 

From these the following epitome is formed. 
On seventh day, the Ist inst., the members of 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
in the apartment usually occupied by the Select 
Yearly Meeting, being the one in which the 
women usually hold their Yearly Meeting for dis- 
cipline. Benjamin Hoyle, and those who unite 
with him, appear to have convened at an early 
hour, and when a few, supposed to be ten or fif- 
teen, who dissent from them, had taken their 
seats among them, B. Hoyle arose and proposed | Yearly Meeting, (evidently meaning J. Binns), 
that Friends (meaning of course by the term | should read the opening minute. The latter 
those who united with him,) should withdraw | made a motion to open his papers, when B. Hoyle 
into the other part of the house. This proposal | rose and remarked that having been favored to 
being acceded to, a withdrawal accordingly took ' proceed thus far with the business of the Yearly 
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Meeting in great quietness, he would propose 
that they should then adjourn to 10 o’clock on 
the following day. Several voices in concurrence 
with this proposal being heard, B. Hoyle read a 
minute requesting the Representatives to con- 
vene for the nomination of Clerks, and adjourn- 
ing to the hour proposed. One or two of those 
about to retire requested that they should with- 
draw as quietly and speedily as possible. It was 
observed that two of the Friends from New Eng- 
land shook hands with B. Hoyle, and that the 
parting between him and one of them was evident- 
lyatender and pathetic one. The withdrawal took 
place in analmost noiseless manner. A correspon- 
dent who was present estimates the number be- 
fore this withdrawal at 450, and found by actually 
counting them, that 280 remained. 


in the usual form. 
different Quarters, (Stillwater excepted), being 


called, were present. The minutes and certifi- 


cates of Friends in attendance from other Yearly | pointed to essay replies to the Epistles received 
Meetings were read,when it appeared that of these, | 
13 ministers with their 10 companions were | 


The general printed Epistle from Lon- | 


present. 
don was read, and 1000 copies directed to be 
printed for distribution. Epistles in manuscript 
were produced and read from the Yearly Meet- 
ings of London, New England, New York, Bal- 

timore and Indiana, the Epistle from North Ca” 
rolina not having come tohand. After a session 

of about five hours, including the time which 

passed prior to the withdrawal of B. Hoyle and 

his adherents, the meeting adjourned to 9 o’clock 

on the following morning. | 

We understand that the Women’s Meeting 

convened at the appointed hour, Jane M. Plum- | 
mer and Rachel E. Patterson taking their seats | 
at the Clerk’s table. After considerable religious | 
exercise, Jane M. Plummer proceeded to read the | 
opening minute, and to call the representatives, as 

usual, all of whom answered to their names. 

After some further proceedings, Rachel E. Pat- | 
terson was requested by one of her party to open’ 
the meeting. She accordingly read an opening 
minute, which she had already prepared, and 
proceeded to call the representatives. At this 
stage, a message was received from the men, in- 
forming of their adjournment, when R. E. Pat- 
terson prepared and read a minute adjourning 
their meeting to 10 o’clock next morning. A 
number, estimated at about one-third, then with- 
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drew, leaving J. M. Plummer and her friends 
in quiet possession of the house. Epistles from 
other Yearly Meetings were read, after which an 
adjournment to the hour fixed upon by the men, 
took place. 


On third day morning, the Meeting convened 
agreeably to adjournment at 9 o'clock, and being 
regularly opened, the Clerk stated that copies of 
Epistles from New England Yearly Meeting to 
the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, from the year 
1845 to 1853 inclusive, had been forwarded by 
direction of that Meeting, and were then on the 
table. After a brief discussion, it plainly ap- 
peared that the sense of the Meeting wasin favor 
of having them read, which was accordingly done, 


| to the edification and comfort of the Meeting. 


After a) The documents forwarded by the respective 


solemn pause, the Clerk read the opening minute | 


. i 
The representatives from the | Carolina and London, in relation to their action 


Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Indiana, North 


on the Ohio Question, were then read to the 
satisfaction of Friends. A committee was ap- 
from other Yearly Meetings. 

The state of Society was then attended to, by 
the reading and answering of the Queries, and 
proceeded with as far as the 5th inclusive. 
During ‘this consideration, many weighty and 
instructive remarks were offered, chiefly by 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings. 

It has been already mentioned, that the Meet- 
ings for which B. Hoyle and R. E. Patterson 
acted as Clerks, adjourned to 10 o'clock on 
Third-day morning. About that time, they con- 
vened, and finding the house occupied by the 
Meeting then in session, although it was rain- 
ing, and the ground wet and muddy, they did not 
go in, but opened their meeting, the men in 
the yard and the women under the shed—ap- 
pointed their Clerks and adjourned to 2 o'clock 
P.M., about a quarter of an hour previous to 
which time, the house was vacated by our 


Friends. 
(Remainder next week.) 


By the circular which we publish this week, 
it will be perceived that Friends of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting are preparing to extend to the 
rising generation among them, a portion of seien- 
tific and literary instruction which could hardly 
have been expected from a community so recently 
located on lands where, a few years ago, the 
wigwam of the Indian was the only or principal 
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species of buildingtobe seen. This undertaking 
must certainly produce a favorable impression in 
relation to the intelligence and enterprise of 
4 Friends in that part of our widely extended 
H country. Though the number of members in 
i that Yearly Meeting is very large, we cannot 
i | reasonably suppose that they have as yet had 
time to acquire much more than a limited 
competency. Consequently, the contributions 
necessary to establish and maintain this institu- 
tion, must necessarily press heavily on their pe- 
cuniary resources; and the editor has learned 
with regret that the funds required to supply 
this seminary with furniture indispensable to its 
comfortable progress, are very much wanting, 
and he would respectfully suggest to such of his 
readers, whether members of that Yearly Meet- 
ing or not, as have been entrusted with an ample 
share of worldly wealth, the consideration 
whether a portion of that wealth which can be 
conveniently spared, might not with propriety 
be devoted to a supply of the existing deficiency. 
| It would be difficult to find an object of greater 
importance to the welfare of our Society than the 
proper education of the rising generation, ee. 
ticularly when that education is accompanied | 
with the necessary religious guards, as we may 
reasonably trust it will be in the institution in 
question. 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House in Pitts- 
field, N. H., on the 7th of Second month last, 
Josnua Paice, of Weare, to Jane Peaster, of 
Pittsfield. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting House, in Pittsfield, 
N.H., on the 7th of Sixth month last, Lewis Breen, 
of Weare, to Resecca Paice, of South Hampton. 

—, At Friends’ Meeting House, Fairfield, 
Wayne Co., Ind., on the 15th of last month, Jona- 
THAN J. THorne, of Cornwall, N. Y., to Marea- 
RETTA, youngest daughter of Daniel Williams, 
a member of West Grove Monthly Meeting. 


~~. + 


D1ep,—On the 31st of last month, at the Island 
of Mackinac, Michigan, of consumption, in the 
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i} 52d year of her age, Exizasetn M., wife of 
Richard Mott, of Toledo, Ohio. 
: , At her residence in Henry Co., Ind., of 








remittent fever, on the 26th of last month, Ase- 
nitH, wile of Joel Adams, and daughter of Wm. 
Bond, in the 26th year of her age—a member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

, Near Harveysburg, Warren Co., Ohio, of 
pulmonary consumption, on the 25th of Sixth 
month last, Ann, daughter of Jesse and Hannah 
Lewis, in the 2lst year of her age—a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. She bore a protracted 
illness with Christian patience, expressing resigna- 
tion to the Divine will and a lively hope of a 
happy immortality. 
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Diep, On the 28th of Eighth month last, in the 


76th year of her age, Sisyz AL.inson, for many 
years a faithful overseer of Burlington Monthly 

eeting, (N.J.) She was careful to discharge 
with fidelity the responsible and often painful 
duties lection upon her asa living member of 
the Church, and her life was a bright example, in 
her cheerful, self-sacrificing, loving spirit, in her 
hopeful, forgiving charity, in the exceeding gen- 
tleness of her admonitions, and in her submission 
and patient endurance. 

She was confined to her bed in great suffering 
for about five months, during which, as she said, 
“although it was not permitted her constantly to 
rejoice in the Lord, yet there was granted at times 
a sense of his goodness and love whivh was past 
cesetenen ayes ae which triumphed 
over all physical pain and weakness.” She was 
permitted to endure great conflicts of mind and 
frequent seasons of abasedness—almost a sense of 
desertion ; yet through all it was evident to those 
around her bed, that beneath, though unseen, 
was the supporting arm of Him whom her soul 
loved—and out of very weakness she was at times 
made strong to minister counsel to some who 
visited her. Nearly three weeks before her re- 
lease, after the morning Scripture reading, she 
said, “I think it right to acknowledge that I have 
ceased to doubt that, through adorable mercy, my 
innumerable transgressions will be blotted out, 
and admission given when my unerring Judge 
shall see fit to release me. None but himself 
knows what I pass through, and it is my earnest 
desire to be found patiently waiting.’’ Near her 
close, when evidently dying, she spoke with dif- 
ficult utterance, giving words of counsel, messages 
to the absent, and magnifying the name of the 
Lord. Several times she exclaimed, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation!’? She repeatedly 
quoted the Psalmist’s exclamation, ‘‘Oh that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness—for his 
wonderiul works to the children of men!” She 
spoke of ‘the pure fountain that flows from under 
the threshold of the throne”—of the “canopy of 
divine love ’—expressing fervent thanks for ‘ the 
great mercy of bis love.” “Let nothing but 
thankfulness exist ’’— 

“Nothing in my bands I bring— 

Simply to thy cross I cling!” 
Very near the last, in reply to one who said she 
would be a great loss, she said, earnestly but with 
difficulty, “‘Oh, no loss—no loss—an eternal gain 
to me through boundless mercy. I can rest my 
head on Jesus’ breast, and ‘breathe my sonl out 
sweetly there.’’? The last words that could be 
distinguished were, “ Nothing but mercy.’’* 

*The following counsel, given in our Women’s 
Yearly Meeting by our beloved friend J. Pease, 80 
much impressed our dear departed friend, and was 80 
well exemplified in her faithful labors as an overseer, 
that it may be instructive to bring them to the notice 
of the readers of the Review. 

“May there be an increasing care to watch over 
the flock in love, See where there is a feeble little 
one, a lamb of the flock, who perhaps has taken a few 
trembling steps in the good way, to whom ye can 
extend a helping band,—a word of encouragement 
and.tender sympathy. If overseers and those who 
are concerned for the welfare of the flock would 

watch more carefully the intimations of truth, they 
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CIRCULAR. 
Friends’ Boarding School, near Richmond, Ind. 


To Monthly Meetings, and Friends individually : 


Dear Frienps:—The Wiater Session of the 
Boarding School will open on Third day, the 30th 
of Tenth month next, and continue twenty-two 
weeks. 

The price of Tuition, Board and Washing, for 
the session, will be $50 for each scholar, payable 
in advance. 

Applications for the admission of Scholars 
should be addressed, post-paid, to the Superin- 
tendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Applicants will secure precedence in the order 
in which payment is made. Scholars will be 
received at any time, when the School is not full, 
and charges made from the time of entry. No 
deduction to be made for absence after admission, 
except on account of sickness. 

Parents and Guardians are earnestly requested 
to see that the clothing of Scholars be becoming 
the appearance of consistent Friends, having re- 
spect to decency and usefulness, avoiding imita- 
tions of the changing fashions of the world. The 
clothing to be of plain colors, and if any objection- 
able articles are brought to the School, they will 
be taken in charge by the Superintendents, and 
either kept to the end of the session, or sent home, 
or eanted, as they may judge best; each article 
must be marked with the owner’s name 

(The inconsistent appearance in dress, &c., of 
many of the Scholars that have come to this Insti- 
tution has been cause of much regret to the Com- 
mittee and Officers, and it is hoped that Parents 
will take the necessary care in this respect before 
sending; as the Committee believe they will be 
justified in refusing admittance to those who will 
not comply.) 

Itis also desired that Parents or Guardians avoid 
bringing or taking away Pupils on the First-day of 
the week; and all unnecessary visiting at the 
School is advised against. 

The School will afford facilities for the acquire- 
ment of a complete and thorough English educa- 
tion. And the French, German, Latin and Greek 
Languages will be taught. 

This [nstitution is furnished with apparatns suit- 
ed to the Illustration of many of the Sciences, also 
with a Library embracing about 900 volumes of 
well selected books, which places the Institution 
in a Capacity, with proper care, to be a benefit to 
our Members, not oaly in the acquirement of 
Science and Literature, but also in diffusing a more 
thorongh knowledge of the principles of Friends, 
and the truths of the Gospel. 

By the liberality of a few Friends the large Acro- 
matic Telescope formerly owned by Rutherford of 
New York, and diendhel Mattison’s Astronomy, 
has been purchased, and is now at the Institution 


would more frequently have to deliver messages of 
comfort, of cheering, and of encouragement. Re- 
member you are overseers, not to mark the slips and 
outgoings only, but to strengthen the weak and com- 
fort the feeble-minded. Let the Spirit of Love be 
more and more felt to abound towards such, and the 
necessity would be often prevented for your going 
upon other errands, and it would prepare the way 


for counsel and reproof, and spare you many sorrow- 
ful breaches.” 


| 
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and it is probable that the School will have the use 
of it this winter. 

Books and Stationery will be sold to Scholars 
at wholesale prices, Each Pupil must come pro- 
vided with a wash-bowl and towels, and each boy 
with slippers. 

The Building being now nearly completed, the 
Committee would inform Friends, that, should 
means be supplied to furnish the house, a school 
of two hundred or more can be accommodated. 
Should it be otherwise, it is probable that as large 
a number as one hundred can be entertained, 
hence the propriety and necessity, of early appli- 
cations. And here, perhaps, the Committee may 
venture to say, that it is probable, should the num- 
ber of applications very much exceed one hundred, 
that the Yearly Meeting will not permit disappoint- 
ment to take place. 

Superintendent—Davip Hunt, 
Matron—Etizapetu B. Hopkins, 
And we expect as Teachers 
Wituram Havcuton, 
WiLi1amM Moreay, 
Saran Henty, 
Joseruine E. Quinsy, 
Most of these have been engaged. 


Cuaries H. Moors, Clerk. 
8th Month 28th, 1855. 


ARGUMENTS OF COUNSEL IN THE CASE OF 
PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 

In the 50th number of the preceding volume 
the Editor held out an expectation that the ar- 
gument of counsel before the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, on the application 
of Passmore Williamson, for a habeas corpus 
would be given in the opening number of the pres- 
ent volume, either in extenso or in a copious syn- 
opsis. This expectation it is now proposed to veri- 
fy; and this is done the more willingly because the 
arguments clearly prove that the Constitution and 
laws of Pennsylvania, if properly understood and 
administered, furnish the means of checking the 
encroachments of the slave-holding influence. 

The subject was opened by Charles Gilpin, 
late Mayor of this city, who presented a lucid 
arrangement of the points of law involved in 
the question, and the numerous authorities on 
which the counsel meant to rely; but professedly 
left the principal points of the argument to be 
illustrated and enforced by his colleague, Wm. 
M. Meredith. The argument of the latter, as 
published in the North American, is as follows : 


The petition shows that Passmore Williamson 
stands committed and detained for a criminal, or 
supposed criminal matter, other than treason or 
felony, and in due form he prays for the writ of 
habeas corpus. The habeas corpus act of 1785 
imperatively requires that the writ shall be issued 
upon such petition, and imposes a penalty upon 
any judge who shall refuse or neglect to award 
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the same. Instead of awarding the writ upon 
the presentation of the petition and the usual 
motion, the court has directed that a preliminary 
ex parte argument shall be submitted on the 
questions which would arise upon the return of 
the writ if it had been awarded. 

With all the respect which I habitually pay 
to all tribunals of justice, and which for every 
reason, publie and personal, I most habitually 
pay to this, | enter my protest, as a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, against the establishment of such 
a precedent. We find none such, that I am 
aware of, heretofore reported in this State. In 
one case, where a secund writ of habeas corpus 
was applied for upon the same commitment, 
Chief Justice Tilghman held the statutory right 
to be exhausted by the issuing of the first writ 
and hearing thereon, and that the issuing of a 


second writ was therefore discretionary, and he | 


refused to issue the second writ in that case, be- 
cause, as he stated, it was to be heard upon the 
same evidence that had been given on the first 
writ, before a judge of the party’s own selection. 
But by whatever authority, whether United 
States or other, and whether judicial or execu- 
tive, a citizen of Pennsylvania has been detain- 
ed in custody within the State for a criminal or 
supposed criminal matter, (unless for treason or 
felony) the Supreme Court has never hitherto 


failed, in the discharge of the duty imposed upon 


it, to award a habeas corpus to inquire into the 
cause of his commitment. 


Olmsted's case and Lockington’s case, both 


decided before Chief Justice Tilghman, and in | 


fact every case of the kind that has hitherto 
been presented to the court, or to a judge in va- 
cation, is clear to this point. 

I protest, therefore, against the course pursued 
upon this occasion :— 

First, Because it is directly contrary to the ex- 
press requirements of the great statute of habeas 
corpus—the act of 1785. It is, in fact, pro tanto 
a suspending of a law—the power of suspending 
which the twelfth section of the Bill of Kights 
provides shall not be exercised unless by the 
Legislature or its authority—and further, it is a 
suspending of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, which the fourteenth section provides 
shall not be suspended (even by the Legislature) 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
public safety may require it. 

Secondly, Because by the course pursued the 
petitioner, now incarcerated in the cityof Phila- 
delphia, is deprived of the right which the com- 
mon law gave him, (and which the spirit or letter 
of every constitution in this country has assured 
to him,) of being present at the discussion of the 
question of his personal liberty, and of partici- 
pating in that discussion at his option. 

Thirdly, Because the counsel of the petitioner 
are here required to argue, ex parte, questions on 
which, before their decision, the respondent has 
the right to be heard on his return, and are thus 
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necessarily trammelled and embarrassed at every 
step. 

For these reasons, and I will not further dwell 
upon them, I have felt myself bound to make the 
protest which I have respectfully submitted to 
the Court, and having done so, will now proceed, 
under the express direction of the Court, to offer 
some considerations upon this question of Pass- 
more Williamson’s right to a discharge by this 
Court from his present imprisonment. 

It appears from the petition and papers annex- 
ed, that the petitioner is in custody under a pro- 
cess of the District Court of the United States 
as for a contempt of that Court, and | am to es- 
tablish three principal positions. 

First, That it is the right and duty of this 
Court to discharge him, if the District Court of 
the United States has exceeded its jurisdiction 
in committing him. 

Second, That the proceedings in that Court, 
which resulted in his commitment, were wholly 
and absolutely coram non judice, and were there- 
fore null and void. 

Third, That the fact that the commitment is 
as for a contempt, does not preclude this Court 
from inquiring into the jurisdiction upon which 

such commitment professes to be founded. 
| First, The Supreme Court of the Common- 
| wealth of Pennsylvania is a Court, not of limited, 
but of general jurisdiction, and established by a 
government, not of enumerated, but of general 
powers. Those who deny your jurisdiction must 
| show by what statute or by what constitutional 





| provision it has been taken from you, and if such 
| cannot be shown, you are bound to inquire into 
the legality of the imprisonment of any citizen 
of Pennsylvania, under whatever pretended au- 
thority. I speak as a citizen of Pennsylvania 
and as a citizen of the United States, sincerely 
attached tothe Constitutions of both, when I say 
that I believe neither can be ultimately preserved 
upon any other principle or by any other course 
than the exercise, whenever the occasion shall 
arise, of the just authority of the State Courts 
which is now invoked. 

In Olmsted's case, (Brightley’s Reports,9,) in 
which Curer Justice TILGHMAN awarded 4 
writ of habeas corpus to bring up a prisoner in 
custody under an attachment issued from the 
District Court of the United States, the counsel 
of the respondent on the hearing upon the return 





ee forward directly the question whether 


the Chief Justice had a right to discharge the 
prisoner, even if he should be clearly of opinion 
that the District Court had no jurisdiction. 
That learned, wise, and excellent judge said :— 

“Tam aware of the magnitude of this question, 
and have given it the consideration it deserves. 
My opinion is, with great deference to those who 
may entertain different sentiments, that in the 
case supposed, I should havea right, and it would 
be my duty, to discharge the prisoner. This right 
flows from the nature of our federal constitution, 
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which leaves to the several States ebustem su- 
premacy in all cases in which it is not yielded to 
the United States. This sufficiently appears from 
the general scope and spirit of the instrument. 
The United States have no power, legislative or 
judicis al, except what is derived from the Consti- 
tution. When these powers are clearly exceed- 
ed, the independence of the States, and the 
peac -e of the Union, demand that the State Courts 
should, in cases brought properly before them, 
give redress. There is no law which forbids it ; 

their oath of office exacts it, and if they do not, 
what course is to be taken? We must be re- 
duced to the miserable extremity of opposing 


force to force, and of arraying citizen against citi- | 


zen, for it is in vain to expect that the States 
will submit to manifest and flagrant usurpations 


of power by the United States, if (which God | 1 


forbid) they should ever attempt them.’ 

The Courts of the United States have a simi- 
lar authority in any case in which the State 
Courts may trench upon the rightful jurisdiction 
of the federal courts or authorities, and the only 
mode of securing permanently the peace, union, 
and constitutions of the country, is by the calm 
and firm performance of their respective duties 





| provisions 


in this regard, by the State and Federal Courts, | 


is occasions shall arise. If it be said that this 
may produce a dead lock in case those courts 
directly differ, their being no common arbiter to 
decide between them 
arbiters are immediately the representatives of 
the States and of the people of the respective 
States, and, ultimately, the good sense of the peo- 
ple themselves ; and, being a republican myself, 
and believing the continuance of a republican 
government to be practicable, I do not doubt the 
sufficiency of such arbitrament. 
were not competent to feel where the right is, | 
upon the broad and great principles of our Con- 
stitutions, State and Federal, and of the essential 
divisions of powers between them, we should 
have, indeed, reason to despair of the republic. 
Secondly, T am to establish that the proceed- 


| 
, [answer that the common | 


| alleged 


| a warrant under the act of 17 


If the People | 


ings in the District Court of the United States, | 
of which the petitioner complains, were absolute- | 


ly coram non judice, and therefore null and 
void. 

I put the case upon this ground distinetly. I 
am to show this clearly. 

The record of that Court shows that a habeas 
corpus was issued on the petition of Mr. Wheeler, 
directed to Mr. Williamson, for the bodies of cer- 
tain persons alleged by the petitioner to be owned 
by him, and held to service or labor by the laws 
of the State of Virginia, and to be detained from 
his possession by the said Williamson. The 


record does not allege that they were fugitives | 


from. service, or had escaped from the State of 
Virginia or any other State to the State of Penn- 


sylvania, and the parole evidence taken in the | 


case, as well as the opinion of the learned Judge 
of the District Court, show that in faet they had 


| 





not so pesenped, but had been voluntarily brought 
by Mr. Wheeler, their owner, into the State of 
Pennsylvania. The learned Judge, in his opin- 
ion, speaks of their being upon the navigable 
waters of the Delaware. In point of fact, as 
shown clearly by the evidence, they had been 
brought by Mr. Wheeler, by land, through « 
portion of the State of Pennsylvania, and at the 
time of their alleged abduction, were on board a 
steamboat lying at awharf on the river Delaware. 
The present petitioner states these facts in his 
petition, and is ready to prove them, on a 
traverse, according to the Act of Assembly, if 
they should be denied in the return, or if they 
should be otherwise questioned. 

The record itself, however, does not show that 
they were “fugitives from service or labor’ with- 
in the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, and therefore they are to be taken not to 
have been go. 

I. It is scarcely necessary to show by author- 
ity that a slave voluntarily brought by his owner 
into the State of Pennsylvania i is not a fugitive 
who has escaped from another State, within the 
of the Constitution. But without 
dwelling on other cases, I will remind the Court 
of the cases of Simmons, (4 Washington Circuit 


Court Reports, 396,) and Butler vs. Hopper, (1 


Washington Cireuit Court Reports, 499 ;) which 
are express to this point. 

II. Not being fugitives within the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States, these 
slaves, as well as their master, while 
within this State, were subject to the laws of 
this Commonwealth. Judge Washington says, 
in Simmons’ case, which was an application for 
93 : 

‘*The slave in this case having been volun- 
tarily brought by his master into this State, [ 


have no cognizance of the case, so far as respects 


this application, and the master must abide by 


| the laws of this State so far as they may affect 
| his rights. 


If the man claimed as a slave be not 
entitled to his freedom under the laws of this 
State, the master must pursue such remedy for 
his recovery as the laws of the State have pro 
vided for him.’ 

ln affirming this principle, Judge Washington 
merely conformed to the law of ev ery country on 
earth which has any law, for it is impossible 


| that the séatus of an individual within the juris 


diction of any government can be regulated 
otherwise than by the law of that government 


| It is said that in this case Mr. Wheeler was 
|merely in transite with his slaves—passing 


through the State of Pennsylvania, and that 
therefore they had not become free by being vol- 
untarily brought into it. If that were so, it 
would still be so by the law of Pennsylvania, for 
no other law exists in the case, no clause in th: 
Constitution of the United States applies to it 
The domestic institutions of each State, includ- 
ing the rights of personal property, the status of 
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{i ‘individuals, and the relations of husband and 
| ; wife, parent and child, master and apprentice, 








master and slave, etc., are subject to the regula- 
i tions which the State itself may choose to adopt, 














within her jurisdiction, must, while there, abide 
by them. The Constitution of the United States 
rie provides that the citizens of each State shall be 



































Pennsylvania is entitled to all the immunties and 
privileges of a citizen of Pennsylvania, but to no 
others. To those, and those only, was Mr. 
Wheeler entitled here under that clause. I am 
not aware that, until within some two or three 
: years past, it has ever been seriously contended 
any where that the status of an individual is not 
to be governed by the law of the jurisdiction in 









































the purpose of transit or any other purpose. In 














possible to be carried into effect consistently with 
the provision of any law, without creating utter 
confusion. Take, for instance, the case of a 
master and a slave. The Constitution of the 
United States is part of the law of Pennsylvania, 
i and provides that a fugitive from service, escap- 
; ing from another State, shall be delivered up to 
; his claimant. While such fugitive is in custody 
bly within the State of Pennsylvania, it is for the 
if purpose of being so delivered up, and carried out 

nq of the State, and the same law applies to him 
as to others prisoners lawfully in custody. But 

as the Constitution of the United States does not 

provide for the case of a slave voluntarily brought 

thi by his owner into Pennsylvania, suppose that by 

: the law of Pennsylvania the relation of master 
: 
i 
















































































ls and slave has been absolutely abolished, and that, 
notwithstanding, it should be determined that 
: the relation shall continue to exist between mas- 
f ter and slave in transit through the State, what 
will follow? The relation of master and slave, 
. like every other relation, consists in their recip- 
HH, rocal rights and-duties, and their sanctions. In 
it} the case supposed, the law of Pennsylvania re- 
re cognises no rights or duties or sanctions. Is the 
ay law of another State to be superinduced upon the 
soil of Pennsylvania? And if so, how is it to be 
enforced? If the tribunals of Pennsylvania be 
appealed to, they have no jurisdiction but what 
has been conferred by her constitution and laws; 
and in the case supposed none would have been 
conferred over the subject. If the tribunals of 
the United States be appealed to, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has no provision on 
the subject; and if it had, Congress has conferred 
no jurisdiction on any Court of the United States 
in regard to it, and they can exercise none when 
it has not been so conferred. 
How then are the rights of the master to be 
enforced? Is he to be left to execute the laws 
of his own State upon the slave at his own 
































































































































and those who voluntarily come upon her soil or 


entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States, and under that 
clause a citizen of another State who comes to 


which he actually is for the time, whether for 


fact, no such principle would be practicable or 
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ing? If so, suppose a citizen of Pennsylvania 
seduces or abducts his slave, is the master also 
to execute the law, as he understands it, upon 
such citizen? That would be clearly not to be 
tolerated ; and yetin the case supposed, no Court 
or tribunal exists that would have any jurisdic. 
tion in the case, or any law applicable to it. 

The same obstacles would exist to the intro- 
duction of the principle, in the case of any other 
relations, whether of person or property. It is 
impossible even to conceive, much less to estab- 
lish, the practicability of any such system. In 
this case, therefore, the question of the right of 
the master and his alleged slaves, voluntarily 
brought into Pennsylvania, whether in transit or 
otherwise, depended on the law of Pennsylvania, 
and on nothing else. The legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, from comity or courtesy, might provide 
that the relation should continue in such case, 
and certainly did so provide in the act of 1780, 
under which the relation in such case was go- 
verned and regulated by our own previously ex- 
isting Slave Laws, which were continued in force 
for that purpose. But such comity or courtesy 
is to be exercised by the legislative authorities, 
and if they have repealed that provision, no ju- 
dicial tribunal has a right to re-establish it. 

III. I shall not discuss the question whether 
these alleged slaves did by the law of Pennsyl- 
vania become free or not. I think it wholly im- 
material to the matter now before the Court. 
That question, if it be a question, is no doubt 
interesting to the parties concerned in it, and 
it may become highly material to Mr. William- 
son, if Mr. Wheeler should proceed against him 
civilly or criminally in an appropriate forum. 
As a citizen of another State, he has, of course, 
a right to a civil action against Mr. Williamson, 
being a citizen of Pennsylvania, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, by reason of the 
parties, and not of the subject matter, and if such 
an action should be brought, it would be the duty 
of that Court to administer in this regard the 
law of Pennsylvania, and no doubt they would 
doso. If he should choose to proceed to en- 
force any alleged right against Mr. Williamson, 
or to punish any alleged offence of his, the Courts 
of Pennsylvania are also open to him. But that 
is not the question. Therefore, I repeat, that I 
will not argue the question whether these persons 
are by law free, or not; though after reading the 
act of 1780, and the act of 1847, it may admit 
of no doubt that they were in fact, by our law, 
as free as any other persons upon our soil, and 
that the comity or courtesy which had been ex- 
tended by the former act, was (whether for suf- 
ficient reasons or not, it is not for me or the 
Court to decide,) withdrawn by the latter. We 
are all bound to respect the lawful exercise of 
the legislative power by the constituted authorities 
of our own Commonwealth, and it is our duty to 
obey their acts. Forced into an ex parte argu- 





pleasure, and according to his own understand 
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ment, I shall not ask the Court, in the absence of 
Mr. Wheeler, to express an opinion upon a ques- | 
tion which I conceive to be not material to the 
matter in hand, and on which he certainly has a 
right to be heard. 

‘TV. On this state of the case I submit that) 
the District Court of the United States, nor the 
Judge thereof, had no authority whatever to issue 
the writ of habeas corpus under which the present 
petitioner was committed. Congress could not, 
under the provisions of the Constitution, have 
conferred such authority upon any tribunal of 
the United States, and, even if they could, they 
have not done so. It is clearly and absolutely a 
direct usurpation without color of right. I am 
not dealing with the motives of the learned Judge 
of the District Court, for every man is subject 
to error of judgment, and besides the esteem and 
personal regard which I entertain for that learn- 
ed Judge, my respect for this Court would pre- 
vent me from the discourtesy of making it an 
arena in which to assail unnecessarily the motives 
of a Judge sitting in another tribunal. 

Still the question remains, in what clause of 
the Constitution, or in what act of Congress, is to 
be found a word or syllable that can be so con- 
strued as to validate the jurisdiction which he 
has assumed in this case? And the answer is, 
in none. 


To be continued. 


ALUMINIUM. 


M. St. Claire Deville has lately been delight- 
ing the French Academy of Science by exhib- 
iting his discovery of the means of obtaining 
from common clay a metal called “ Aluminium,” 
which rivals silver in beauty of appearance, and 
surpasses it in other qualities. The metal has 
heretofore existed only in small quantities; but 
by the new process can be produced in masses 
sufficient to bring it into general use, and make 
it replace for many purposes the real article it so 
nearly resembles. The National Intelligencer 
learns from Paris that the members of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the numerous auditory 
were loud in their admiration and surprise at the 
beauty and brilliancy of many ingots of alumi- 
nium presented by Mr. Dumas, the celebrated 
chemist. It was impossible to believe they 
were not silver until taken into the hand, when 
their extraordinary lightness at once proved the 
contrary. That a metal should weigh so little 
seemed incredible. 

The price of aluminium a short time since in 
France was about the rate of gold? Mr. Du- 
mas assured the Academy that, owing to the 
recent discoveries reducing the expense of ex- 
tracting it, the costof production was now about 
one hundred times less, and Mr. Ballard, another 
member, stated there was little doubt that the 
effect of competition in its manufacture, to- 
gether with the advantage of throwing it open 
to the industrial resources of the world, would 
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be to reduce the price as low as five francs the 
kilogramme, or about forty cents a pound. 

This important result is mainly attributable to 
the facility with which we are now able to pro- 
cure pure sodium in abundance, which is the ac- 
tive agent for the revivification of aluminium, and 
which was at one time very expensive. Sodium 
is obtained by the decomposition of carbonate of 
soda by charcoal. By the aid of a little lime it 
has been found easier to separate it from oxy- 
gen. The conversion of aluminous earth or 
clay into chloride of aluminium takes place so 
easily, that the price of the chloride only comes 
to about ten cents a pound. 

Among the many remarkable qualities of alu- 
minium, such as its resistance to oxydation, 
either in the air or by acids, its hardness, its 
wonderful lightness, its malleableness, the fa- 
cility of moulding it, &c., Mr. Dumas men- 
tions another, its sonority. An ingot was sus- 
pended by a string, and, being lightly struck, 
emitted the finest tones, such as are obtained 
only by a combination of the best metals. 


FOR THE IDLER. 


Wake! Idler, wake! This tempting shade, 
Where lalling breezes whisper “ est,” 
On many a lofty brow bath laid, 
The upas touch that chills the breast, 
Wake! Idler, wake! and shuddering flee 
Those blanching bones beneath the tree! 


Turn! Turn! This broad and flowery way, 
O’erbung with clustering, purpling vines, 
Where Music floats from spray to spray, 
And Beauty’s smile entrancing shines, 
Leads where the Simoom’s fiery band, 
Heaps high the bot sepulchral sand. 


Turn! Turn! from Fame’s delusive glow, 
That dazzles and attracts thine eyes— 
Tis sunlight on the mountain snow, 
Beneath whose glittering surface lies 
The dread abyss, within whose gloom, 
The Alpine clamberer finds a tomb. 


Turn! Turn! The vista short appears 
That reaches those huge heaps of gold— 

Turo! Turn, or barter three-score years: 
Let even thy pearl of price be sold 

To buy that dast, for heirs who grudge 

Thy shroud—then Idler! meet thy Judye. 


This narrow pathway has a light, 
To guide thy feet from every snare, 
To where the harvest fields are white— 
To where the vineyards need thy care, 
To where the Master waits to pay 
For one brief hour, as for the day. 


Dear Idler, come! The evening bell 
With solemn tone peals out, Eleven ; 

Now let each ransomed moment tell 
The goodness of the God of Heaven: 

Let men—let angels gladly trace 

In thee the glory of His grace! 


Speed! Laborer, speed! The sun yet shines, 
But crimson mingles with its gold. 

Speed! Gather sheaves and prune the vines, 
And lead the lambs towards the fold ; 

Then lean at sunset on His breast, 

Who giveth His beloved rest. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Atlan- 
tic, with Liverpool dates to the 25th ult., arrived at 
New York on the 6th inst. 

Nothing of importance had occurred in the pro- 
gress of the war, and the advices by this arrival are 
principally composed of details respecting the 
bombardment of Sweaborg and the Russian attack 
on the Allies at Tchernaya. It would appear that 
the account of the damage done by the bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg had been ani exaggerated. 
The late accounts render it probable that the forti- 
fications and batteries remained uninjured, although 
1000 tons of shells were thrown by the boats. Riga 
was bombarded on the 10th ult., by two English 
steamers, but apparently without effect. The Al- 
lied fleet in the White Sea, having captured two 
Russian ships and set fire to the hamlets and vil- 
lages on the coast, were preparing to quit that Sea. 

At Sebastopol, the Russians have succeeded in 
constructing a bridge across the harbor, which is 
expected to afford considerable facilities in the de- 
fensive operations of the garrison. It is defended, 
at each end, by powerful batteries, and 35,000 men 
are constantly employed on the fortifications of this 
important point. The bombardment of Sebastopol 
had not commenced, at latest accounts. The Eng- 


lish had blown up four sunken Russian steamers | 
in Berdiansk Bay and burned the suburbs of the | 


town. 
In Asia, a Russian division had marched upon 


Kenpri-Keni, driven the Turks from that position, | 


and encamped within three leagues of Erzeroum. 


be sent to the Crimea, and sixteen Russian battal- 
ions from Rutshuk and Silistria, are on the march to 


Varna, to embark, it is supposed, for the seat of! 18th ult., between the government troops under 


| Guardiola and the revolutionary army under 


war in Asia. 

Queen Victoria was to embark from Boulogne, 
on her return to England, on the 27th ult. 

Russian agents have been sent to the principal 
cities of Europe to negotiate a loan for the govern- 
ment. 

The plans for a railroad over the Simplon to Turin 
and Milan, by the valley of the Rhone, are com- 
pleted. The superinteuding engineers consider 
ihat no difficulties exist that have not been pre- 
viously overcome on other lines The line of tun- 
nel, which is considered preferable, would be about 
24 miles long; its elevation above the level of the 
sea is about 2400 feet, the maximum for the inclines 
from 3 to 4 feet in the 100, but itis hoped that a re- 
duction to 24 feet in the 100 may be obtained. All 
the difficult points on the steep declivities of the 
mountain are passed by means of either open or 
covered galleries. The railroad of the valley of 
the Rhone, formed by the Southern Swiss Company, 
would form the central junction between the Italian, 
Swiss, Western German, Belgian, and French rail- 
ways. It is proposed to have steamers on the Lake 
of Geneva, on the principle of those used in the 
United States, to convey carriages ready loaded to 
and from the termini on the shores of the lake. 

Advices from Siuigart state that the second cham- 
ber has been dissolved by a decree of the King of 
Wurtemburg. ‘The dissolution has been decreed 
because the chamber had passed a resolution de- 
manding a reformed organization of the German 
confederation, aud popular representation in the 
Diet at Frankfort. 

In consequence of the warand the great emigra- 
tion from Ireland, a scarcity of laborers is felt in 
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that island, and wages have advanced to an un- 
precedented height. In some districts, 6s. 8d. a 
day is demanded by mowers. 


CatiFornia.—The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the 8th 
inst., bringing San Francisco dates to the 18th ult. 

The Supreme Court of California has decided 
that none ef the Courts in that State, except the 
District Courts, have power to grant letters of 
naturalization. 

Isaiah C. Wood, one of the partners of the late 
firm of Adams & Co , bankers, and Alired A. Cohen, 
whose appointment as receiver of the firm was 
recently vacated by the Courts, had abruptly de- 
parted for Australia; it was supposed, to avoid 
the consequences of some developements which 
were expected, relating to some gold dust opera- 
tions in which they had been engaged. 

Later.—The steamskip Africa arrived at Hali- 
fax on the morning of the Lith, with dates to the 
Ist inst., but the news is unimportant. The allied 
fleets have retired from before Cronstadt, and 
taken up another position. There is nothing new 
from the Crimea. 

Cutna.—Advices from Hong Kong to 6th mo. 26th, 
had been received. Further successes against the 
insurgents in the North are reported. The trade 
of Shanghai was uninterrupted, and Canton was 
rapidly recovering its commercial activity. More 
than 200 persons had heen executed daily at 
Canton for a fortnight previous to last advices, and 
a number still remained in prison. The trade ot 


t : | Singapore had suffered greatly, in consequence ot 
An additional force of 50,000 French troops is to | the powerful fleets of pirates infesting the seas in 


that vicinity. 
NicaraGua —A bloody battle was fought on the 


Munos, assisted by Alvarez. ‘The battle lasted 


‘seven hours, with the loss of about 500 killed on 


both sides. Guardiola was completely defeated and 
Munos is reported among the killed. 


Domestic.—By a letter received at the General 
Land Office, from a deputy surveyor, dated Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, July 8, it appears that 96 miles 
of the principal meridian of that Territory have 
been completed and returned to the office of the 
Surveyor General. 

There is no abatement in the violence of the 


yellow fever at Norfolk and Portsmouth. Among 
the victims are several physicians and nurses from 
other places. The fever is spreading into the 
surrounding country Small-pox has also made 
its appearance in these cities. 

The colored men, Custis and Ballard, convicted 
of an assault and battery upon J. H. Wheeler, have 
been sentenced to a fine of $10 each, with costs, 
and one week’s imprisonment. 

The application to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania for a writ of habeas corpus in the 
case of Passmore Williamson, has-been refused. 
The ground taken is that that Court cannot inter- 
fere with the judgment of the Federal Courts ; that 
such Courts have exclusive power in deciding 
cases of contempt, and that the State’s Court couli 
not go behind the record to ascertain the legality 
of the commitment. Judge Knox dissented in « 
written opinion, ably refuting the positions taken 
by his colleagues, and showing that the District 
Court had arrogated to itself powers not granted to 
it by the Constitution or laws. 





